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Adequate Housing 


and 
Modern Education 





1s citizens in a democratic society we 
are committed to the theory that: 


I. Education pays; 


| 9 


Education is vital to industrial and 
economic sufficiency; 

3. Education is an important factor in 
personal satisfaction and enjoyment; 
4. Education is basic for democratic 
citizenship; 


5. Basic education must be free and 





universal; 
6. All capable youth must be encour- 
aged to obtain a certain degree of edu- 


cational proficiency. 


’ ODERN education is more than a study of the classics 


and the ologies. It is basically teaching youth and 
motivating their desire for the better things in life and 

then assisting them to develop the skills and abilities to 

attain, use, and enjoy these better things in life. 

| Housing and physical environment is a definite and im- 

| portant factor in life. The school plant is more than a 

| shelter. It is an educational tool. Pupils feel that the 


school is theirs. Given the proper incentive, they will take 


| pride in it. For many children their school home (plant) 
is the best home they will ever be able to call their own. 
It will have more conveniences, be more attractive, and pro- 
\vide more comfort than will the homes from which many of 


\them come. 
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by Nelson E. Viles, 
Specialist for School Plant Management 





THE SCHOOL PLANT is a vital part of our whole educa- 
tional program. We will never be able to obtain better 
school plant facilities until the educators know what is 
needed and what is best for the children. Parents want 
what is best for their children, but will not know what 
plant facilities will best serve their children until the edu- 
cators inform them. It is the duty of the educators to 
provide total educational leadership. This is a duty no 


If we believe in ade- 
Telling the public once 


true educator can afford to shirk. 
quate education, we should sell it. 

We must study our programs and 
We should develop 


many ways of proving to the public that certain things will 


is not educating them. 


develop them in a balanced manner. 


improve education for their children. 








From the school many pupils will develop ideals and 
standards of arrangement, comfort, sanitation, illumina- 
tion, decoration, and beauty that will serve as guide lines 
to them when they develop their future homes. We owe 
it to our citizenry to provide the brighter future outlook 
on life. Since our school plants are tools of education, 
shelter for protection, and instruments for teaching, we 
must strive to make them the most efficient that funds will 
permit. 

In the past we have given insuflicient attention to the 
funds for school-plant construction, maintenance, and oper- 
ation. Nearly all parents want good schools for their chil- 
dren. 


they are providing good schools for the children of the 


Patrons, parents, and nonparents like to feel that 





community. They like to have a feeling of 
pride in their schools. Many parents do 
not know the type of school buildings best 
adapted to the needs of their children. A 
majority of these patrons would be willing 
to assist in obtaining and maintaining ade- 
quate school plants if they understood fully 
the importance of such facilities and had 
some idea of what facilities are needed for 
their children. 

School officials and teachers have been 
remiss in not teaching the pupils and 
patrons the essentials of school-plant ade 
quacy. They have, in most cases, been ab 
sorbed in a few phases; the types and 
methods of class instruction, the adequacy 
of textbooks and teaching materials, and 
and retain competent 


salaries to obtain 


other 
The 
fact that many school administrators and 
teachers do not know 
school-plant adequacy is little excuse. [1 


teachers. These are vital. but the 


tools, the plants, are also important. 


what constitutes 


they are to serve as educators they must 
know the school plant and the services it 
is to render. They must be able and will 
ing to show the community what the local 
needs are. 

There is another vital phase in this prob 
lem of financing school plants and schools. 
Pupils learn much more readily when they 
have the proper tools, when they have cood 
seeing conditions, and when they are men- 
tally 
able. who is in overheated or underheated 


alert. The child who is uncomfort- 


rooms, or rooms that are noisy or poorly 
ill-adapted 


ventilated. or who must sit ir 
seats will be less ready to participate in the 
educational activities than a pupil that is 
housed in comfortable surroundings. A 
part of the community and teacher money 
and effort. and, more important, of the time 
and effort of the pupils, is wasted because 
of the inadequacy of the school-plant 
environment. Educators must realize that 
adequate school plants can be economical 
and that poor or inadequate facilities are 


invariably uneconomical. 


Some Features of 
a Modern Plant 

A school plant need not be elaborate in 
design, massive in structure, or ornate to 
serve adequately the needs of a school and 
a community. There is so much need for 
essential space and facilities that few com- 
munities can afford to erect imposing build- 
ings planned primarily to satisfy the vani- 
ties of a designer or a community. 


“Keeping up with the Joneses” has no 
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house Construction, 1946. 
The Importance of Modernizing School 
Buildings. By N. E. Viles. The Ameri- 
can School and University, 1947-48, p. 
167-170 

place in school-plant planning. This de- 


sire may be evidenced by costly exterior 
trim or design or the request by some com- 
munities for gymnasiums where more at- 
facilities 
fact, the 


tention is given to tournament 
than to physical education. In 
chief criteria often offered the designer by 
local communities is that the gymnasium 
must be larger than that in any other neigh- 
It is evidenced again in 


boring school. 


requests for large auditoriums which are 


filled once or twice a year and which are 


so large that they are utilized infrequently 
and never fully by the school. This is not 
to imply that the school should not be used 
by the community. It is to imply that com- 
munity auditoriums should be recognized 
as such and that the costs should not be 
charged wholly against the per pupil costs. 
In any case, attention should be given to the 
problem of providing adequate class, shop, 
comfort. and other facilities before school- 
district 


nasiums and auditoriums. 


funds are used for oversized gym- 
One, if not the principal, consideration 
in planning, erecting, or operating school 
buildings is the safety of the occupants. It 
is possible to point out here only a few of 
the safety factors that must be considered 
and these will not be given in any order 
of importance. One-story buildings may 
be of any type of construction if adequate 
exits are provided. 
buildings should have fire-re- 
Doors should 


In buildings of four or more 


Two-story 
sistive corridors and stairs. 
open out. 
rooms, corridor exit doors should be panic 
bolt-fitted unless each classroom has doors 
leading directly to the outside. Furnace 
rooms under or next to classrooms should 


be fully enclosed in fire-resistive masonry. 








If they cannot be so enclosed, they can be 


moved to the side of the building. 
In-the-room stoves should be jacketed 
and should have metal floor shields under 
them. This same shielding applies to 
stoves and hot plates in shops and kitchens. 
All machinery in shops should have dan- 
gerous moving parts protected. Barbed- 
wire fences, thorny bushes, or trees with 
hazardous dead limbs should be removed. 
Playgrounds should be free from holes and 
ditches and splintered or hazardous play- 
ground equipment should not be allowed. 
Sharp corners and broken seats should be 
eliminated. Housekeeping practices that 
permit waste paper, oily rags, or rubbish 
to collect and become fire hazards should 


be corrected. 


Health Protection 


Almost of equal importance is the pro- 
Many factors con- 
One of 


The two princi- 


tection of child health. 
tribute to healthful school living. 
these factors is lighting. 
pal sources are windows and electric light- 
ing. Windows should reach to the ceiling. 
The total glass area should be equal to one- 
fifth of the floor area. 


placed that no child faces them when 


They should be sO 


The windows should be 
They should be shielded 


by light-weight light-colored center double- 


seated at his desk. 


clean and whole. 


hung shades. 

The electric lights should be ample in 
number and size to give adequate illumi- 
The lamps should never be bare 
The 


in color but 


nation. 
but should be adequately shielded. 
room finish should be light 
never glossy. This applies to all surfaces 


in the room. Dirty walls, ceilings, or 


floors (dark-oiled). dark-brown desk tops, 
black chalkboards light. 


Painting and refinishing are 


and absorb 
“musts” in 
most schoolrooms. 

Heating facilities should be ample to 
provide the temperature ranges desired. 
The pupil should not be too hot or too cold 
He should not be hot 


He should not 


for comfort. one 
minute and cold the next. 
be hot on one side and cold on the other. 
The pupils in the far corners should have 
the same heat service as the one next to the 
heater. There should be some movement 
of air to carry off odors and foul air and 
Hot heads and cold 
This 


moving air should not produce cold drafts 


to diffuse the heat. 


feet are too common in schoolrooms. 


(Continued on page ll) 
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Children Not in School 


by David T. Blose and Emery M. Foster, Reports and Analysis Section, Research and Statistical Service 


HREE FIGURES. 2.000.000. 4.000.000. 
and 7.000.000, are being currently used 
to represent the number of children not in 
s( hool. 


but each has a different meaning. 


Each is correct in its own context, 


The figure 2.000.000 applies to children 
of elementary and secondary school age, 
6 to 17. 
erades | to 12. 


ce mpulsory ages are from 7 to 15, inclusive. 


This age group would ordinarily 
he in In most States the 
Of the group aged 6 to 17, therefore, almost 


and 17- 


vear-olds are not required to be in school. 


all of the 6-vear-olds and the 16- 


The fieure 4.000.000 includes children 


6 to 17 years of age, and also children aged 
Of the 


2.766.000 children 5 years old, slightly over 


5, which is the kindergarten age. 


2.000.000, or about 75 percent, are not in 
school. 

The figure 7.000.000 includes, besides 
children of 5 to 17 years, also young people 
18 and 19. Of the 


1.137,000 in these two age groups, about 


of junior-college age, 


3,000,000, or again about 75 percent, are 
not in school. 

These figures are shown in the accom- 
panying table. Also important is the fact 


20 


that of the 2.138.000 children of elemen 


tary- and high-school age not in school, 
1,406,000 are 16 and 17 years old. This 
age level corresponds with that for the last 
2 years of high school, and in most States 
is beyond the compulsory-attendance age, 
which typically is considered to be the end 
of the fifteenth year. 

It is apparent that any effort to increase 
the national percentage of children in 
school must be concentrated chiefly on the 
kindergarten, the junior and senior years 
of high school, and the freshman and sopho- 
more years of college. Almost 98 percent 
of the children of elementary-school age 


were in school in October 1947, and almost 


School enrollment of the civilian noninstitutional population, by age, for the 92 percent of the high-school children with- 


United States: October 1947.' 


in the compulsory-attendance group were 


in school. For the entire group from kin- 
Enrolled in school Not enrolled P . 


Total non j i 7 
bt Posie or dergarten through junior college, over 78 
populatior Number Percent Number Percent percent were in school. 
2 : 4 5 6 7 
Is She a Teacher? 
5 vears 2 766, 000 7038, 000 25.4 2, 0638, 000 74.¢ 
MANY PERSONS who saw the cover photo- 
s 6 vears 2 422. 000 2, 366, 000 93.8 156, 000 6.2 ° a 
7-9 vears 9, 959, 000 6, 851, 000 Os. 4 108, 000 16 graph on the October 19 18 issue of SCHOOL 
10-13 vears &. 570, 000 8. 451. 000 YS. 6 119, OOO 1.4 6 Qo nm 
LIFE have asked, “Is she a teacher? The 
6-13 vears 18, 051. OOO 17, 668, 000 97.9 3&3. O00 2 1 m ‘“ ee owe eo 
answer is “Yes. This photograph was 
H 14 and 15 years 4, 158, 000 3, 809, 000 91.6 349, 000 8.4 : ¥ 
16 and 17 years 1,334,000 2, 928 000 67.6 1, 406, 000 2.4 taken by G. H. Holmes, Director, Bureau of 
14-17 years 8, 492. 000 6, 737, 000 79.3 1. 755. 000 %).7 Publications. low a State Teachers College, 
ides | 6-17 years 26, 543,000 | 24, 405, 000 91.9 2, 138, 000 s1 Cedar Falls, lowa. It was snapped origi- 
: — nally in color on a contax camera with a 
| en ur high 17 vears 29, 309, 000 25, 108, 000 85. 7 4, 201, O00 14 
K 35 mm. kodachrome film for use as a cover 
18 and 19 years 4, 137, 000 1, 007, 000 24.3 3, 130, 000 illustration on a publication, “A Career in 
K rten, elementary, high school, | 5-19 years 33, 446, 000 26, 115, 000 78. 1 7, 331, 000 21.9 Teaching.” The subject is Mrs. Marv 
Smith, a former teacher in the public 
data are taken from Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics Series P-20, No. 19, July 30, 1948 School ee Ss a i rs 
?. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. ¢ chool: of Burlington, lowa. 


the Civilian Population: October 194 
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Supreme Court Decisions Affectin 




















Education 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


None who act under the color of law is beyond 
the reach of the Constitution. 
a. & 


Supreme Court. 


HAT the Supreme Court of the United 
States has said pertaining to State 
educational policies and their effects upon 
the rights and privileges of individuals is 
and concern to school 


of wide interest 


officials, teachers, and citizens generally. 
Recent years have witnessed an increasing 
number of legal issues affecting educational 
policies which have been passed upon by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The opinions of that Court play an increas- 
ingly vital part in the shaping of State edu- 
cational systems. 

While education is primarily a 


function. State educational legislation and 


State 


administrative policies must conform to the 
Federal Constitution. A State must operate 
its educational system within the limits of 


the Federal Constitution and its principles 


4 


as interpreted and applied by the Supreme 


Court. On this subject the Supreme Court 


itself has said: 


The Fourteenth Amendment, as now ap- 
plied to the States, protects the citizen against 
the State itself and all of its creatures— 
Boards of Education are not excepted. 
These have, of course, important, delicate, 
and highly discretionary functions, but none 
that they may not perform within the limits 
of the Bill of Rights. That they are edu- 
cating the young for citizenship is reason 
for scrupulous protection of Constitutional 
freedoms of the individual, if we are not to 
strangle the free mind at its source and 
teach youth to discount important principles 
of our Government as mere platitudes (319 
U.S. 624). 

Generally speaking, a State is free to 
formulate by legislation or administrative 
regulation its own educational policies, but 
the Supreme Court may, upon properly 
presented issues, reverse these policies if 
they, in the judgment of the Court, consti- 


tute an arbitrary interference with the 


rights and liberties of the people as guar- 


anteed by the Federal Constitution. 


Significant Trends 


The number and nature of educational 
issues over which the Supreme Court has 
accepted jurisdiction in recent years are 
For more than a hundred years 
to 1900 


significant. 


after the founding of the Court 





Trends in number of Supreme Court 
decisions on education 


20-year Number of 


intervals decisions 
1789-1808 - 0 
1809-28 l 
1829-48 _- ] 
1849-68 __ ] 
1869-88___ : 0 
1889-1908 __- 3 
1909-28__- : 5 
1928-48_____- 14 
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four educational decisions were ren- 
From 1900 to 1920 only three such 
1920 


to date, no less than 17 decisions relating 


only 
dered. 
decisions occurred. However, from 
to education have been rendered by the 
Court. Among the factors which appar- 
ently contribute to the increase in Supreme 


Court decisions relating to education are: 


The extension of governmental activities 
and regulations affecting the social and 
economic life of the people. 

Extension of public educational activities 
touching upon deeply cherished prin- 
ciples of educational and religious free- 
dom. 

Judicial 
vears, of the meaning of the first and 
fourteenth amendments of the Federal 


extension. especially in recent 


Constitution. 

Should Supreme Court decisions relating 
to education continue at tlie recent unprece- 
dented pace, their future influence upon 
education is most likely to result in signifi- 
cant and heretofore unexpected changes in 
education and Federal-State educational re- 
lations. Educators, in reflecting upon this 
tendency, are prone to recall what the Court 


itself once observed: 


the courtroom is not the arena for de- 
bating issues of educational policy. It is 
not our province to choose among compet- 
ing considerations in the subtle process of 
securing effective loyalty to the traditional 
ideals of democracy, while respecting at the 
same time individual idiosyncracies among 
a people so diversified in racial origins and 
religious allegiances. So to hold would in 
effect make us the school board for the 
country. That authority has not been given 
to this Court, nor should we assume it.—Jus- 
tice Frankfurter speaking for the Court in first 


Flag Salute case (310 U. S. 586). 


The Court, however, has found it difficult to 
adhere to the viewpoint above expressed. 
For example, 3 years later the Court re- 
versed its decision in the first Flag case and 
held that compulsory flag salute by the 
State or its local school authorities “tran- 


constitutional limitations on their 


Sce nds 
power and invades the sphere of intellect 
and spirit which it is the purpose of the 


first amendment to reserve from all 


oficial control.” In this decision the Court 


boldly asserted: 


we apply the limitations of the Con- 
stitution with no fear that freedom to be 
intellectually and spiritually diverse or even 


contrary will disintegrate the social organi- 


zation. Freedom to differ is not lim- 
ited to things that do not matter much. That 
would be a mere shadow of freedom. The 


test of its substance is the right to differ as 
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to things that touch the heart of the existing 
order (319 U.S. 624). 

However much one may cherish the right- 
ness of any decision, it is dificult to fathom 
the influence which the Court’s vigorous 
views may have on future education, espe- 
cially if the accelerating frequency of de- 
cisions continues. 

There can be no question about the gen- 
eral principle of judicial review; and it is 
not within the purview of this article to 
question the soundness of any decision ren- 
dered. It is rather the frequency of the 
decisions in addition to the force of their 
views which now presents a new and impor- 
tant factor for consideration in the field of 
education. In view of the current extension 
of State educational legislative activities, 
and also the prevailing judicial emphasis 
upon defending the rights and freedoms of 
individuals under the extended meaning of 
the first 
against State legislative policies, it is rea- 


and fourteenth amendments as 


sonable to expect an increasing number of 
other decisions from the high tribunal 
which will in time significantly affect public 


education in the United States. 


Slowing the Rate of Decisions 


A possible procedure for slowing down 
these educational changes by judicial proc- 
ess has been suggested by the Court itself in 
the following language: 


Judicial review, itself a limitation on pop- 
ular government, is a fundamental part of 
our constitutional scheme. But to the legis- 
lature no less than to courts is committed 
the guardianship of deeply cherished liber- 
ties. ... To fight out the wise use of 
legislative authority in the forum of public 
opinion and before legislative assemblies 
rather than to transfer such a contest to the 
judicial arena serves to vindicate the self.- 
confidence of a free people (310 U. S. 586). 

In the recent case of McCollum v. Board 
of Education, Mr. Justice Jackson qualified 
his concurrence opinion with the following 
noteworthy reservations: 


I think it is doubtful whether the 
facts of this case establish jurisdiction in 
this Court, but in any event that we should 
place some bounds on the demands for inter- 
ference with local schools that we are em- 
powered or willing to entertain. I make 
these reservations a matter of record in view 
of the number of litigations likely to be 
started as a result of this decision. 


A Federal Court may interfere with local 
school authorities only when they invade 
either a personal liberty or a property right 
protected by the Federal Constitution. . 

(Continued on page 6) 


For Vocational Counselors 
TWO MIMEOGRAPHED lists of books. 


pamphlets, and articles, Librarianship as 
a Career and Recent Pamphlets and Folders 
Issued by Accredited Library Schools are 
available to vocational counselors upon re- 
quest from the American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 





In Portuguese and Japanese 
A PORTUGUESE translation of an Office 


Pd 


of Education publication titled, “Home- 
making Education in Secondary Schools 
of the United States,” has been made by the 
Department of State. The English version 
is available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., price 15 cents. 
From Japan there recently came to the 
Office of Education a request for permission 
to carry a Japanese translation of Bulletin 
1946 No. 8, “A Curriculum Guide to Fire 
Safety,” for elementary schools in Kyoto- 
shobo, a monthly magazine published by 
the Kyoto City Fire Bureau. The magazine 
is distributed among all members of the 
Fire Bureau and to each fire station under 
its control to improve knowledge of fire 
The Japanese 
distributed to 


fighting and fire safety. 


translation also will be 
schools. 

Copies of “A Curriculum Guide to Fire 
Safety” are for sale by the Superintendent 


of Documents, price 10 cents each. 





Goals for 40,000 Librarians 
THROUGH a 


headed by the American Library Associa- 


program of action spear- 
tion under its new Executive Secretary, John 
Mackenzie Cory, formerly of the Office of 
Education staff, 10,000 libraries and 40,000 
librarians across the Nation are setting new 
goals. Planning and services of school, 
college, public, and other libraries are be- 
ing redirected in terms of a statement of 
“Four Year Goals” adopted by the ALA 
Council. Main emphasis is to shape li- 
brary programs and service through ade- 
quate, well-organized, and appropriate in- 
formational and educational materials so 
that library patrons and the public gen- 
erally may gain proper understanding of 
urgent problems in today’s world. To pro- 
vide quality library service, the ALA-sup- 
ported goals call for staffing of all libraries 
with an adequate number of competent 


trained librarians. 





SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


(Continued from page 5) 


- « « We must leave some flexibility to 
meet local conditions, some chance to pro- 
gress by trial and error. 


Continuing, Mr. Justice Jackson said that 


is to allow zeal for our own ideas of what 
is good in public instruction to induce us 
to accept the role of a super board of 
education for every school district in the 
Nation” (69 S. Ct. 461, 1948). 

Below is presented an annotation of the 


decisions of the United States Supreme 


the holding of the Court in each instance. 
Students interested in this subject will want 
to read in full the texts of these decisions. 
One can hardly be aware of the manner in 
which these decisions affect education un- 
less he is familiar with the facts of the 


particular cases and the principle of law 








for the Court to adopt “an unchanging Court which expressly relate to education. which the Court expounded in each 
standard for countless schoo! boards Space permits of only a brief statement of instance. 
Holdings of Principal Supreme Court Decisions Relating to Education 
From Beginning of the Court to Present Date 
Trustees of Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 4 Wheaton, Waugh v. Board of Trustees of the University of Missis- 
U. S. 518, 4 L. Ed. 629 (1819) : sippi, 237 U. S. 589, 35 S. Ct. 720 (59 L. Ed. 1131) (1915): 
Held that a charter granted to a private college is in the nature Held that a State statute which prohibited secret societies 


of a contract and cannot be revoked or altered by the legisla- 


ture without the consent of those to whom it was granted. 


Vidal v. Girard’s Executors (known as the Girard College 
case), 2 Howard 127, 43 U.S. 126 (1844) : 

Held that the will of Stephen Girard for the endowment of a 
college which by its provisions excluded ministers and mis- 
sionaries of the Gospel from entrance to the college was not so 
derogatory to the Christian Religion as to make a devise for 
the founding of such a college void according to the constitu- 


tion and laws of Pennsylvania. 


Springfield Township v. Quick, 63 U.S. 56 (1859): 

Held that a State may refuse to apportion State funds to 
schools receiving township aid (derived from a Federal grant 
of land) until schools not receiving such aid are on a parity 
with them. 

Cummings v. Board of Education, 175 U.S. 528, 2d S. Ct. 
197, 44 L. Ed. 262 (1899) : 

Sustained the validity of the maintenance of a high school for 
white girls without providing similar school for colored 
children. 

Reuben Quick Bear v. Leupp, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, 210 U.S. 50 (1908) : 
Sustained the policy of the U. 
Indian tribal and trust funds to obtain by contract the educa- 


S. Indian Office in using public 


tion of Indian children in private Catholic schools. 


Berea College v. Commonwealth, 211 U.S. 45, 29S. Ct. 33 
1908) : 

Held as valid an act of the Kentucky legislature which pro- 
hibited educational corporations from giving instruction to 
both white and colored students at the same time. 


International Textbook Co. v. Pigg, 217 U.S. 91 (1909): 


Held that transmission of instruction or intelligence among the 
States by mail, such as teaching by correspondence and mak- 
ing contracts relating to transportation thereof, is commerce 
among the States within the meaning of the commerce clause 
of the Federal Constitution; and that a State cannot obstruct 


or unnecessarily encumber such intercourse. 


in a State university did not violate any right guaranteed by 
the Federal Constitution. 

Meyer v. State of Nebraska, 262 U. 5S. 390, 413 5. Ct. 625, 
67 L. Ed. 1042 (1923) : 

Held that a State law which prohibited the teaching of foreign 
languages to pupils in private schools deprived persons of 
liberty and property without due process of law; was an 
arbitrary interference with the liberty of parents to control 
and educate their children and with the liberty of teachers 
to pursue their lawful calling; and in violation of the liberty 
guaranteed by the 14th Amendment to the Constitution of the 


United States. 


Pierce v. Society of the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus 
and Mary (known as “The Oregon Case”). 268 U.S. 510, 
15S. Ct. 571, 69 L. Ed. 1070 (1925) : 

Held that a State statute which required children between 8 
and 16 years of age to attend public school was void on the 
ground that it was in violation of the liberty guaranteed by 
the Federal Constitution in that it denied the parents the right 
to educate their children for purposes other than the State 
and that it deprived private schools of their property without 
due process of law. 

Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 U.S. 78, 483 S. Ct. 91, 72 L. Ed. 172 
(1927): 

Held that a child of Chinese blood, born, and a citizen of the 
United States, is not denied the equal protection of the laws 
by being classified by the State among the colored races who 
are assigned to public schools separate from those provided 
for the whites when equal facilities for education are afforded 


to both classes. 


Pearson v. Cole, 29 U. S. 597 (1933) (Per curiam decision) : 
In this case the Supreme Court dismissed an appeal “for want 
of substantial Federal question,” and hence sustained the 
right of the State of Maryland to compel male students in its 


university to take military training. 


University of Illinois v. United States, United States Supreme 
Court, March 20, 1932: 
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Held that a State university which imported certain scientific 
apparatus for use in its educational department was subject to 
import duty, that the principle of duality of our system of gov- 
ernment does not touch the authority of the Congress in the 
relation of foreign commerce, and the fact that the State in the 
performance of State functions may use imported articles 
does not mean that the importation is a function of State gov- 
ernment independent of Federal power. 

Cochran v. Louisiana State Board of Education, 281 U. S. 
370, 50S, Ct. 335, 74 L. Ed. 913 (1930) : 

Sustained the validity of a State statute which provided for 
free textbooks to children in private schools. 

Hamilton et al. v. Regents of University of California, 293 
245 (1934): 


Held that compulsory military training of physically able male 


U. S. 


students at a State university was not an abridgment of the 
privileges or immunities covered by the first clause of the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United States. 


Phelps v. Board of Education of West New York, New Jer- 
sey, 300 U.S. 319, 57S. Ct. 483 (1937) : 

Held that a New Jersey statute which authorized boards of 
education to fix the salaries of teachers and school employees, 
notwithstanding any such persons may be under tenure, was 
not in'violation of any contractual right which the legislature 
had granted to teachers; the Court maintained the position 
that the status of tenure teachers, while in one sense perhaps 
contractual, is in essence dependent on a statute, like that of 
the incumbent of a statutory office, which the legislature at will 
may abolish. 

Dodge v. Board of Education, 302 U.S. 74, 58 S. 
82 L. Ed. 57 (1937) : 

Held that where a State statute provides a pension system for 
teachers wholly out of public funds the relationship between 


the State and the teacher is not contractual but statutory. 


Ct. 98, 


Indiana ex rel Anderson v. Brand, 305 U.S. 95. 58 S. Ct. 
143, 82 Law ed. (1938): 

The Court held that under the teacher tenure statute of Indiana 
a teacher had a valid contract, the obligation of which could 
The 


Supreme Court accepted the theory that “a legislative enact- 


not be impaired by the termination of her employment. 


ment may contain provisions which, when accepted as a basis 
of action by individuals, become contracts between them and 
the State or its subdivision within the protection of Article I, 
section 10 of the Federal Constitution. In this case the Court, 
in referring to the decision of Phelps v. Board of Education 
(300 U.S. 319) stated that the New Jersey act there considered 
did not create a contract. 

Missouri v. Canada, 305 U.S. 337, 58 S. Ct. 232 (1938): 
Held that where a State afforded legal education within the 
State for white pupils and provided that Negro residents 
having the same qualifications must go outside the State to 
obtain it, was a denial of the equality of legal right to the 
enjoyment of the privilege which the State had set up for 


(U. S. Supreme Court decisions are usually available for reference purposes at various public and private law libraries. 
The decision in the McCollum case is still available from this source, price 20 cents.) 


cisions are available from the Superintendent of Documents. 


white persons, and that the provision for the payment of tuition 
fees in another State does not remove the discrimination. It 
was maintained that the obligation of the State to give the 
protection of equal laws can be performed only where its 
laws operate within its own jurisdiction. It is there that the 
equality of legal right must be maintained. 

Minersville School District v. Gobitis, 310 U.S. 586, 60S. Ct. 
1010, 84 L. Ed. 1375 (1940) : 

Sustained a Pennsylvania State school board ruling which 
required children to salute the flag as a condition for school 
attendance. This decision was reversed in the case of West 
Virginia State Board of Education vy. Barnette (319 U. S. 
624) See below. 

Alton v. School Board of City of Norfolk, 311 U. S. 693 
(1940) : 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals held that a differ- 
ent salary schedule for Negro and white teachers performing 
similar duties and possessing identical certificates was in vio- 
lation of the due process of equal protection clause of the 
United States Constitution. The United States Supreme Court 
denied a petition for a writ of certiorari to review the case; 
hence the Supreme Court in this manner sustained the validity 
of the United States Circuit Court. 


West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 
U.S. 624 (1943) : 

Held that a State board ruling which required all pupils to 
salute the flag and recite the pledge of allegiance thereto as 
a condition to school attendance was in violation of the first 
amendment to the Federal Constitution prohibiting infringe- 
ment in the exercise of freedom of religion. In this case the 
Court said: “We think the act of the local autiorities in com- 
pelling the flag salute and pledge transcends constitutional 
limitations on their power and invades the sphere of intellect 
and spirit which it is the purpose of the first amendment to 
our Constitution to reserve from all official control.” 


Everson v. Board of Education of the Township of Ewing, 
U. S. Supreme Court, February 10, 1947: (67 S. Ct. 504) 
Held that the use of public tax funds by school districts in 
New Jersey for the transportation of children to parochial 
schools was not in violation of any provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Seipel v. University of Oklahoma, 68 S. Ct. 299 (1948): 
Held that the State of Oklahoma, in conformity with the 
equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, was 
required to provide qualified Negro applicants with legal 
education equal to that afforded by the Siate institutions for 
white students. 

McCollum v. Board of Education (Champaign County, Illi- 
nois), 69 S. Ct. 461, decided March 8, 1948: ' 
Held that the mingling of religious education in the public 
school during public school time as was done in the Champaign 
City schools was in conflict with the first amendment of the 


United States Constitution and invalid. 


Sometimes copies of 
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T A TIME when enlistments and inductions into the 
Armed Forces are registering a new peacetime high, it 
is obvious that school administrators, teachers, parents, 

and students are vitally interested in knowing what happens 
to young men and women who enter the Army, Navy, or the 
Air Force. Do the Armed Forces offer opportunity for 
continuimg education or new learning for our young people? 
All three services offer continuing full-time and off-duty 
educational opportunities. As pointed out recently by 
Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, vice chairman, American Council on 
Education, and chairman of the committee on the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, known as USAFI, “Army, 
Navy and Air Force education officers will do their utmost 
to promote the educational welfare of the individual once he 
has entered upon active duty. But a large portion of the 
responsibility for maintaining information, enlisting sup- 
port, furnishing counsel, and generally insuring that the 
months of service in the armed forces are not lost to educa- 
tion, is one that rests upon alert administrators, teachers, 
and counselors of the Nation’s educational institutions.” 

Vocational training, whether in service schools or on 

the job, is supplemented by instruction in citizenship. 
During basic training each of the branches attempts to in- 
culcate pride in its service through instruction in its history, 
customs, traditions, and etiquette. The Army-Air Force 
Troop Information and Education Division, and the Educa- 
tional Services Section of the Navy make educational oppor- 
tunities available to all men through 300 USAFI courses. 
college extension studies, General Educational Development 
Tests, and votuntary classroom work. Officer commissions 
are available for specially qualified men and women of the 
armed forces on a selective and competitive basis. This 
information has been furnished by the National Military 


Establishment especially for ScHooL Lire readers. 


ucational Opportunitie 





Army’s own school at Fort Eustis, Va., trains for military transportation. 


THE U. S. ARMY 


THe Army Recruit is first sent to a training division, normally 


the one closest to his home. Here the initial classification of 
the serviceman is determined. The recruit is given an exhaus- 
tive individual interview and a battery of standard tests, and 
his basic qualifications, his aptitudes, his mental capacity, and 
his occupational interests are established. These tests, in com- 
bination with physical aptitude tests and a physical profile, 
determine initial classification. Results obtained, together with 
data on occupational experience, scholastic records, hobbies, 
avocations, and special skills, are recorded on the soldier's 
record. 

The course of basic training, now set at 8 weeks, which each 
new serviceman is required to pursue, equips him to function 
as an individual soldier and teaches him the fundamentals nec- 
essary to further training. Although the largest numbers of 
hours are allotted to tactical training and instruction in weapons. 
great stress is laid upon physical conditioning, personal care 
and hygiene, hiking, camping, and drills. Citizenship instruc- 
tion and the troop information program play important roles 
in basic training. . 

During the training period, selection is made of students to 
attend courses offered in career fields. Of a total of 230 school 
courses offered by the Army, over 170 are open to qualified 
men upon completion of basic training; some are available 
even to l-year men whose short period of service does not 
warrant their attendance at the longer courses. Opportunities 
cover a wide range of subjects from photogrammetry to para- 
chute packing, from X-ray operation to automotive electrical 


(Continued on page 10) 
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. §. Navy training crews get submarine ‘‘know how’’ at New London, Conn. 


THE U.S. NAVY 


ENLISTEES who enter the Navy are sent to recruit training cen- 
ters at Great Lakes. IIL. or San Diego, Calif., for 14 weeks of 
basic training, guidance, and classification. The training in- 
cludes general information about the Navy, seamanship, and 
other factors necessary to convert a civilian into a sailor. 

An important phase of this preliminary period of training 
is the classification of recruits to get the right man into the 
right job. The classification office acquaints all personnel with 
the various available assignments, followed by careful individ- 
ual guidance. Each recruit is given a battery of classification 
tests to measure his interests, aptitudes, and abilities. This is 
supplemented by an individual survey which records not only 
the test scores and physical examination results, but also educa- 
tional achievement. work experience, vocational interests and 
avocational activities. After this information is evaluated, and 
before a recommendation is made, a final interview is held 
between the classification specialist and the recruit to assure 
proper assignment in one of the following general fields: sea- 
man, fireman, airman, hospitalman, dentalman, construction 
man. or stewardsman. 

Upon satisfactory completion of recruit training, all hands 
are promoted to apprentices, and are given leaves which will 
enable them to spend at least a week at home. 

The regular enlistees may be assigned to primary naval 
technical schools where the courses vary in length from 3 to 42 
weeks, or they may be sent to the fleet or to shore stations for 
general duty and further training. Airman apprentices, how- 


ever, attend the airman school for 8 weeks of instruction and 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Air force teaches weather forecasting and observation at Chanute Base. 


THE U. S. AIR FORCE 


An INCREASE in training facilities is one of the primary objec- 
tives of the United States Air Force in 1949. Here, in brief, is 
the way the training program works. The new recruit first 
reports to either Lackland or Sheppard Air Force bases in 
Texas for 13 weeks indoctrination training in Air Force life. 

The curriculum includes such subjects as citizenship, per- 
sonal adjustment, and military history of the United States, as 
well as elementary aeronautics, military science and tactics, 
sanitation, hygiene, and physical training. 

Airmen who satisfactorily complete the indoctrination course 
are given a promotion and after a 10-day leave are assigned 
either to a technical school or an air base for on-the-job training. 

Those assigned to schools are assigned to one of five Air 
Force bases in the training command. Airplane mechanics and 
radar students go to Keesler Air Force Base, Miss. Radio and 
control-tower trainees are assigned to Scott Air Force Base, 
Ill., and jet airplane mechanics, sheet metal and wood workers, 
and weather observers to Chanute Air Force Base, also in 
Illinois. 

Armament, photography, intelligence, air comptroller, and 
automotive mechanics’ courses are taught at Lowry Air Force 
Base, Colo., and future aviation engineers—the men who run 
heavy equipment like tractors, graders, and steam shovels— 
are trained at Fort Warren, Wyo. Fort Warren also operates 
the Air Force’s clerical specialist school. 

Men who were assigned directly to air bases for duty training 
may be selected later for training in the courses described or 


they may join selected graduates of the above schools in enter- 


(Continued on page 10) 








ARMY 


(Continued from page 8) 

system repair, from cooking to typewriting. 
In addition, some men possessing the neces- 
sary qualifications will be specially selected 
for research and development work. 

Basic training completed, the recruit is 
ready for assignment to an organization 
of the Army. To be sure, his training is by 
no means completed, but he is prepared to 
join his “outfit” and to take his place in 
the daily duties and unit training carried 
on within the organization. His assign- 
ment may be in the United States or abroad, 
except, of course, in the case of |-year vol- 
unteers, who cannot be sent overseas. If 
the man has been selected for special school 
training, he may be sent to school at once. 
reporting later to his organization: or, con- 
versely, he may first join his unit, with 
subsequent assignment to a school.  In- 
cidentally, the fact that a man is not selected 
originally for technical schooling, by no 
means closes the door to future attendance. 

Career guidance continues throughout 
the entire period of service. Once a man 
is school-trained or otherwise placed in an 
occupational field, every effort is made to 
restrict his assignments to that field. 

Advancement depends, of course, upon 
With satisfactory 


performance of duty, a man can look for 


ability and application. 


his first promotion after 4 months of serv- 
ice; he is eligible for a second promotion 
after 16 months, and for a third after 30 
months. From that point on, promotions 
are based, for men classified into career 


fields, on competitive examinations. 





NAVY 


(Continued from page 9) 
orientation in the various types of work 
performed in naval aviation. Upon suc- 
cessful completion of this course they may 
be sent to technical schools for specialized 
training, or directly to naval aviation duty 
ashore or at sea. 

Apprentices who are sent directly to the 
fleet or to shore stations have opportunities 
to obtain training on the job under the 
supervision of experienced personnel, and 
through the study of training course man- 
uals. At a later date, technical schooling 
will be available to those who qualify. 

The Selective Service Act of 1948 pro- 
vides for a limited number of 12-month 
enlistments for 18-year-olds. Following 


recruit training these men are promoted to 


apprentices on the same basis as the regular 
enlistees. A number are assigned to pre- 
liminary training schools, but most are sent 
at once to sea for general duty and training. 

After 6 months of service as apprentices, 
all are eligible to take examinations for 
advancement, provided they have been pro- 
ficient in their duties and satisfactory in 
their conduct. 

In order to further advance, in petty 
officer ratings, all personnel must qualify 
in their respective fields of technical knowl- 


edge and skill. 


the general qualifications required of all 


In addition, they must meet 


petty officers. 

The Navy attempts to utilize all men in 
accordance with their backgrounds, inter- 
ests, abilities, and aptitudes, and to classify 
them for duty and training in one of the 
62 job-family groups which make up the 


Men 


qualify for commissions in the naval avia- 


peacetime rating structure. who 
tion cadet program receive 18 months of 
training prior to their regular duty assign- 
ments. 

Space prevents an adequate discussion of 
the Navy’s 
whose vocational subdivisions include train- 


vast technical organization 
ing for more than 4,000 jobs as listed in 
Titles. 
However, this information can be obtained 
from the United States Navy Occupational 


the Dictionary of Occupational 


Handbook which is now being distributed 
to all the secondary schools of the country, 
where it will be available to students, teach- 
ers, librarians, and counselors. 

The Marine Corps is, of course, a part 
of the Naval Establishment and, therefore, 
much of what has been said about the Navy 
applies to that branch of the service. How- 
ever, since the marine is the “Soldier of the 
Sea,” much of his training must necessarily 
parallel that given by the Army or by the 
Navy’s air arm. Additional schooling, 
service ashore or afloat, follows the period 


of recruit training. 





AIR FORCE 


(Continued from page 9) 

ing advanced classes to qualify in one of the 
325 special skills required in the Air Force. 

One-year volunteers are not usually ac- 
cepted for technical training because, after 
completing the indoctrination course and 
the technical course, their services would 
be available to the Air Force for only a 
few months. Since training facilities are 
not yet adequate to accommodate all air- 


men, those who enlist for 3 years or more 
are given priority for technical training. 

After completing the year’s regular serv- 
ice, however, those who join the Air Na- 
tional Guard or an active unit of the Air 
Reserve are eligible to attend regular Air 
Force technical schools, providing that they 
meet the same minimum requirements as 
regular airmen and that the organization 
to which they are assigned has sufficient 
funds available to pay them during the 
training period. 

Pilot training in the Air Force is on the 
increase. Some 3,000 aviation cadets will 
be in training before the end of 1949. This 
is a l-year course, with graduates trained to 
fly either twin-engined bombers or jet-pro- 
pelled or conventional fighters. To qualify 
as an aviation cadet, an applicant must be 
between 20 and 261% years of age, in top 
physical condition, and must have com- 
pleted either 2 years of colloge or demon- 
strated its educational equivalent in a writ- 
ten examination. 





Educational Articles 
Published Elsewhere 


(By Office of Education staff members) 

Analysis of the Georgia Program of Educa- 
tion Supervisors, by Jane Franseth, specialist 
for rural education, in Educational Leadership, 
December 1948. 

Basic Needed and Desired Functions of the 
Student Council, by Ellsworth Tompkins, Spe- 
cialist for Large High Schools, in School Activ- 
ities, October 1948. 

‘ounseling Students on the Draft, by Harry 


-_ 


A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, and Arthur L. Benson, Specialist for 
Individual Inventory and Counseling Techniques, 
in Occupations, October 1948. 

What 





Elementary 

Helen K. Mackintosh, 

Chief, Instructional Problems, in National Ele- 

Principal, October 1948. 

Helping Children See Relationships, by 
Glenn O. Blough, Specialist for Science Educa- 
tion, in Childhood Education, November 1948. 


Conference, by 


Experiences in Austria 
Education Needs, by 


mentary 


Inter-American Romaine 


Mackie, Specialist for Education of Physically 


Handicapped, in Spastic Review, November 
1948. 
The Measurement of Adult Education, by 


Homer Kempfer, Specialist for General Adult 
and Post-High-School Education, in Adult Edu- 
cation Bulletin, October 1948. 

Plant Services of the School Housing Section, 
by Ray L. Hamon, Chief, School Housing, and 
N. E. Viles, Specialist for School Plant Man- 
agement, in American School and University, 
1948-49. 
Office of Education.) 

Teaching More Than Science, by Glenn O. 
Blough, Specialist for Science Education, in 
NEA Journal, November 1948. 


(Reprints are available from the 
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(Continued from page 2) 
during cool weather. If windows are used 
to admit fresh air for ventilation, they 
should be so shielded and operated that 
Dur- 


ing warm weather facilities should be pro- 


pupils are not subjected to drafts. 


vided for circulating air currents ample to 
serve as a cooling effect on the pupils. 

It is not possible to discuss here all of 
the school conditions that affect health. It 
is desirable to give some attention to clean- 
liness, sanitation, and to sanitary facilities. 
In this modern age ample supplies of pure 
running water are almost a necessity for 
schools. There should be available suit- 
able drinking fountains and ample washing 
It is also desirable to have sani- 
The dark, dirty, 


unscreened pit toilets or the inside toilets 


facilities. 
tary water-flushed toilets. 
that are not properly maintained are a 
distinct menace to pupil health, and, in 
addition, are conducive to the promotion 
of poor health habits by the pupils. 
One of the chief keynotes to school 
health The 


school plant should provide the facilities 


protection is cleanliness. 
water. toilets. lavatories, fountains, etc. 

and the teachers should arrange for their 
proper use. Dirty schools are inexcusable 
and a condemnation of the teachers and 
Paint and clean up. 


others in charge. 


Keep things clean. This applies to floors, 
walls. ceilings. toilets, desks. and all other 
parts of the plant. Provide foot scrapers 
and door mats and compel pupils to use 


them. 


Adequacy of Teaching Facilities 


Books could be written on the various 
One of 


factors in adequacy is space. 


phases of school-plant adequacy. 
the first 
Pupils must have room to move about and 
to participate in the learning process. 
Pupils are not sponges that they sit massed 
together and have knowledge poured into 
them. There must be room for individual 
and group work or activity. The seating 
should be comfortable and adapted to the 
sizes of the pupils. There should be am- 
ple tackboard and less blackboard space. 
Chalkboards should be at the proper height 
for the pupils using them Storage facili- 
ties should be ample for the books, sup- 
plies, and equipment used in the room. 
The piling of books and supplies on desks 
and at the front of the room should not be 
necessary or permitted. 


\ll learning is not confined to the aca- 
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demic classrooms. Not all pupils or even 
a large share of them will go to college. 
They need a type of training that will best 
fit them for community living and for 
earning competence; they need to learn by 
doing; they need shop facilities where they 
may learn to use tools; they need growing 
plots that they may learn more about grow- 
ing things. The girls and boys need to 
know something about homemaking and the 
girls need training in food selection and 
preparation, and in the art of developing 
and making the best use of clothing. 
Learning is more than arithmetic or 
Latin. Attention must be given to the bal- 
anced development of the physical body. 
Facilities should be provided for recrea- 
tion, for team games, and for the develop- 
ment of individual physical skills. Of 


How- 


ever, the lack of them need not prevent the 


course, gymnasiums are desirable. 


development of desirable physical educa- 
tion and recreation programs. School sites 
should be ample in size to permit the laying 
out of suitable spaces for various games. 
There should be space to permit the segre- 
gation of the games for the small pupils. 


The game tools should be provided. 


Arrangement and Maintenance 


The school plant should be so laid out 
that full utilization is possible. Some 
small rooms or spaces for group confer- 
ences or activities are desirable. There is 
often need for larger spaces where two or 
more classes can be brought together for 
visual education, for dramatics, or music. 

The best school plant soon loses its 
effectiveness if not properly maintained. 
Broken windows, leaking roofs or walls, 
and broken furniture should be repaired as 
soon as possible. The custodian or ones 
in charge should keep the heating plant in 
sood condition. Above all, the building 
must be clean. Toilets, floors, and all other 
parts of the building should be cleaned as 
often as needed. If this means more than 
once each day, then it should be done. Old 
dark desks and furniture should be sanded 
and finished with a light nonglossy finish. 
Carved desks made 
Dark, stringy window shades should be 


should be smooth. 


replaced. 

Nearly every one of our school buildings 
could be made more attractive. It is true 
that some of our buildings are ugly and 
dilapidated. In many or most instances 
improvement can be made without much 
cost. In most cases there will be more 


effort than cost involved. Even the worst 


can be improved. Of course, there are 
some buildings that should be replaced im- 
mediately. However, there is little excuse 
for not improving them as long as we must 
use them. 

One of the easiest spots to improve is the 
site. Each school ground should have a 
beauty spot. A green lawn around the 
front is a great asset. Shrubs or flower 
beds properly arranged for attractiveness, 
but where they won't interfere with games 
or block window lighting, are assets in 
aesthetic appeal. Trees along the outer 
border provide shade and add to the at- 
tractiveness. A clean building well painted, 
inside and outside, has much more appeal 
than a drab, dingy building. 

In our American system we want public 
approval and support of our schools. 
Sometimes we don’t do much to obtain and 
hold this support. A lot of the patrons of 
the community really know little of what 
goes on in the school. Some of them judge 
the school from what they see of it as they 
The yards and the building are 


Unless these have 


pass by . 
the showcase they see. 
some appeal, many citizens have little pride 
in their schools, and pride is a vital part in 
public approval and support. This is an 
area which should be given more attention. 


Community Use 

We say repeatedly that we want the 
schools to serve as community centers. If 
we mean this, we must so plan and use the 
buildings that the public will be encouraged 
The should be 
adapted for evening use. 
should be made for evening control of the 
Adults will not come often 
How- 


lighting 
Arrangements 


to use them. 


heating plant. 
to sit for hours in primary seating. 
ever, the addition of adult folding seats will 
provide more comfort for them. Storage 
space should be provided so that room 
teaching supplies can be put away so as not 
to be in the way. This will make for more 
attractive meeting places and obviate the 
frequent objection that the teaching and 
children’s supplies are hard to find after 
adults have used the building. Arrange- 
ments should be made for custodial service 
for evening meetings. It is preferable that 
this be done by a reliable custodian or other 
representative of the school. An outside 
light is desirable for evening use. A park- 
ing area should be provided and provisions 
made to prevent the driving of cars up to 
the front door or in other places where not 


wanted. 











John R. Steelman. 


SHOULD like to speak of some specific 
i areas in which the Federal and State 
governments are jointly interested and 
need to act cooperatively. 

I select these subjects because | am sure 
they are of immediate interest to you, and 
because I have been privileged to gain a 
more intimate understanding of some of 
the problems connected with them. 


General Education 

The first subject I wish to discuss is that 
of education. 

If America is to survive and prosper in 
this complex postwar world, we must dem- 
make our form of 
We must make sure 


onstrate that we can 
democracy function. 

that our political, economic, and social sys- 
tem is not static but is flexible enough to 


We must 


always move forward toward the full reali- 


meet the needs of our people. 


zation of the ideals which are the spiritual 
foundation of our American society. “To 
preserve our democracy, we must improve 
it.” 

The best way to improve our democracy 
in the long run is to make sure that ou 
Our schools 


teach what democracy is, why it is impor- 


children are well educated. 


tant, and why it requires each citizen to 
take part in the work and life of the Nation. 

Our children are facing a tremendously 
complex world. Serious economic and so- 
cial problems inside and outside our coun- 
try require solution. The best possible 


traming and education will be needed to 


‘To Preserve Democracy 
We Must Improve It’ 


by John R. Steelman, Assistant to the President of the United States 





democracy. 


general welfare of our people. 
Steelman's address. 





THE MAIN thesis of a recent address by Dr. John R. Steelman before the Southern 
Governor's Conference in Savannah, Ga., was the role education must play in strengthening 
He spoke of cooperative Federal, State, and local governmental responsibility 
needed at this time in our Nation's history to provide for the national defense and the 
School Life is pleased to present excerpts from Dr. 








enable them to achieve peace and happiness. 

As a Nation, we have long recognized the 
basic importance of education. We have 
been moving forward toward the goal of 
education for all. In 1870 there were only 
80,000 students in all our high schools. In 
1940 there were more than 7,000,000. In 
1870 there were 60,000 in our colleges, 
while in 1940 there were 11% million stu- 
dents. In those 70 years while our popu- 
lation went up 3 times, the number in sec- 
ondary schools went up 90 times and the 
number in colleges 25 times. 

At the present time we are having an 
extraordinary increase in the number of 
children reaching school age, as a result of 
the high birth rate in recent years. 

Thus the clear goal before us is to pro- 
vide better and better education for more 


children. 


Three Difficulties 


Let us consider first the problem of ele- 


mentary and secondary schools. There 
seem to be three major difficulties to be 
overcome. 

One is primarily a State problem. That 
is the problem of better organization—bet- 
ter organization of State education depart- 
ments, in some States, and better organiza- 
tion of school districts which are eco- 
nomically sound and able to finance a more 
adequate school program. 

The other two major difficulties facing 
elementary and secondary education need 


to be considered by both Federal and State 


Governments. One is the problem of at- 
tracting and holding enough competent 
teachers. The other is the question of re- 
placement and new construction of school 
buildings. 

Both of these problems force us to face 
the hard facts of Government finance. To 
recruit more and better teachers, we must 
pay them salaries that come somewhere near 
meeting the competition of jobs in private 
industry and in other types of Government 
service. To repair and build schools re- 
quires a heavy investment of funds par- 
ticularly in view of the present high con- 
struction and maintenance costs. 

In the face of these high costs the State 
governments have provided more money 
for education, even though their general 
financial situation is not an easy one. 

There is another important financial fact 
in this picture. The ability of States to 
pay for adequate schools is by no means 
uniform, because income and wealth in 
this country are not uniformly distributed. 
Accordingly, many States have to tax their 
people and their business very heavily in 
order to provide a standard of education 
that other States can afford with much 
lower taxes. 

We know 
remarkable job in the last few years in 


We also 


know that some of the States with the most 


that the States have done a 
increasing funds for education. 


limited taxable resources have made rela- 


tively the best record of all. Even with 
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the effort the States are making, however, 


the situation remains critical. 


Possible Solution 


What can we do about it? 


ion, the first thing is for the Congress to 


In my opin- 


enact legislation authorizing Federal grants 
to the States for operating expenses of ele- 
That 
The 


peak wave of children of school age which 


mentary and secondary education. 
is the highest priority need today. 
is starting to hit the elementary schools 
now will be felt in the secondary schools in 
the next 6 years. The urgent need now, 
above all else, is to secure more teachers 
and to meet the other increased operating 
costs. 

As to Federal funds for school construc- 
The total 


size of the construction job, the rate of 


tion. the situation is not so clear. 


construction needed, the degree of Federal 
assistance which should be provided, if 
any, all need careful study. 

Over the past 10 years or more, substan- 
tial consensus has been achieved on a 
method of providing Federal financial sup- 
port for operating costs. There is general 
agreement that this can be done without 
interfering with State responsibility for 
the scope and content of education. There 
is general agreement on a method of dis- 
tribution to take account of both the vary- 
ing financial capacity of different States 
and the number of children of school age. 

However, as yet, there is no such general 
agreement in the case of Federal financial 
assistance for construction. I would not 
say that we should never look forward to 
Federal aid for building schools. I do 
think, however, that careful study is nec- 
essary to determine the need for the loca- 
tion and kind of building required to pro- 
vide educational opportunity for children, 
youth, and adults. Such planning, evident 
in some areas now. should precede and ac- 
company long-range programs of school 


construction, 


Higher Education 

Let us look beyond elementary and sec- 
ondary education to the colleges and uni- 
versities, 

It becomes increasingly clear that as our 
national economy grows more complex, 
and as the United States assumes a greater 
position of leadership and responsibility in 
international affairs, higher education must 
be made available to every young Ameri- 


can who is able to profit from it. 
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The President recognized this problem 
when he appointed his Commission on 


Higher Education. He stated the Commis- 


‘ 


sion’s first concern to be “Ways and means 


of expanding educational opportunities for 
all able young people * * *.” 

The President’s Commission found that, 
in terms of the number of young people with 
the ability to complete college and post- 
graduate work, the total enrollment in our 
institutions of higher learning should be 
more than double what it is today. It was 
that 


greatest single factor that has so far re- 


found the economic barrier is the 
stricted the number who receive higher edu- 
cation. 

What part should the Federal Govern- 
ment play in meeting this problem? 

Federal assistance to higher education is 
not new and is based on sound precedent. 
For many years the Federal Government 
has encouraged and assisted the colleges 
and universities, through grants of land and 
money and by exempting nonprofit institu- 
Federal Recently, 


during the 1930's, more help has been given 


tions from taxation. 


through construction grants for tax-sup- 


ernment can give scholarship aid to worthy 
young people who desire to continue their 
education. 

We Americans believe in a “free market 
of ideas.” We are convinced that in the 
struggle between democracy and _totali- 
tarianism, only people who have been 
trained to make sound individual judg- 
ments, can effectively resist a dogma or 
“party line” imposed from above. If 
America is to retain its freedom in a world 
of conflicting ideologies, we must take steps 
to assure every American youth the oppor- 
tunity to receive the highest level of educa- 
tion by which he can profit. A soundly 
conceived Federal scholarship program is 


a necessary step in achieving this goal. 


Scientific Research and Development 


At the same time, we should consider 
another matter, closely related to higher 
education. That is the problem of scien- 
tific education and research. 

All of us are aware how much our mod- 
ern civilization depends on the advance of 
From the broad 
problems of national defense down to the 


scientific knowledge. 








“. . . all of us are made aware every day that there are very 
few problems that are confined to the State governments alone. 
We must think of Federal, State, and local governments together, 
for together they make up our American system of government—a 
system of ‘multiple governments for a single nation.’ ” 








ported institutions, and a program of 
student aid under the National Youth Ad- 


ministration. 


Scholarship Aid 


At the present time, over a million vet- 
erans of World War II are attending higher 
educational institutions all over the coun- 
try, and under the GI bill they receive their 
tuition and subsistence from the Federal 
Government. This greatly increased en- 
rollment, while it has taxed the facilities 
of our colleges, has at the same time given 
us an indication of how many young people 
really want to continue their education, if 
they have the opportunity to do so. 

In the next few years, I believe we must 
plan, in the light of the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education, 


the best means by which the Federal Gov- 


questions of better methods of building 
houses or organizing municipal police de- 
partments, modern science is the pivot for 
action and progress. 

We know that as the frontiers of our 
knowledge have been pushed forward, the 
wealth of America has increased by leaps 
and bounds and the American way of life 
There are no known limits 
We have 


discovered considerable new knowledge in 


has improved. 
to the discovery of knowledge. 
our time—some of it under the stress of 
emergency. 

Some of the knowledge we gained in 
wartime has awed and appalled us, but one 
good thing we gained. That is the deepen- 
ing realization that we stand only at the 
gateway to a world of new knowledge. The 
use we make of our new knowledge is man- 


kind’s to decide. Our responsibility is to 
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proceed intelligently in our search for this 
knowledge. 

The President’s Scientific 
Board, of which I had the honor to be 


Chairman, reported that as a Nation we 
and in the 


Research 


need more trained scientists, 
next few years we should seek to double the 
amount of money we are spending on scien- 
tific research. 

This Board pointed out that in the past 
our scientific strength lay in development 
rather than in discovery. ‘They warned us 
that we were woefully lagging in the field of 
basic scientific research, the area most vital 
to progress and for which we were almost 
completely dependent upon Europe. We 
can no longer afford the luxury of import- 
ing basic scientific knowledge. We must 
develop our own. 

What should we do about this problem? 
I believe that the State government and the 
Federal Government have similar roles to 
play. The State universities and colleges 
need support from State governments for 
greatly expanded programs for training all 
kinds of scientists and for scientific re- 
search. The Federal Government 


devote more funds to scientific training and 


should 


research in its own laboratories and research 
agencies, through grants to colleges and 
universities, and through scholarships and 


fellowships. 


Doubling of Budgets 

Although such programs require money, 
the amount is very small compared to total 
State or 


Government expenditures either 


Federal. 


a doubling of their budgets for 


Consider your own State univer- 
sities 
scientific training and research would be a 
very small percentage of the total State edu- 
cation budget. In the case of the Federal 
Government, outlays such as | have recom- 
mended are almost negligible beside the 
total cost of the Army or Navy or Air 
Force. 

And yet these relatively small outlays can 
be tremendously fruitful. If through sup- 
port of basic research we can find a pre- 
ventive or cure for cancer—or if by 
scholaships we give training to men who 
can lead the way to a successful United 
Nations—think of the enormous dividends 
we would receive on our investment. 

These are the reasons why I believe so 
strongly that the Federal legislation for a 
National Science Foundation should be en- 
acted soon, This Foundation would pro\ ide 


the coordinating agency we need to gear 


M4 


together the various Federal research and 
And the 


would provide the national 


scientific training programs. 
Foundation 
focus so badly needed to give guidance to 
all scientific research and training—public 
and private—guidance not in the sense of 
direction and control but in the sense of 
suggestions for program balance and 
emphasis. 

It is clear, for example, that a portion of 
the funds expended by the National Science 
Foundation should be used to strengthen 
the weaker, but promising, colleges and uni- 
total 


It is clear. also. that 


versities. and thus to increase our 


scientific potential. 
the Science Foundation would aid students 
in every part of the country to contribute to 


the advance of scientific knowledge. 


In the Minds of Citizens 

[ want to conclude my remarks to you to- 
night by referring to the last report of the 
Executive Director of the Council of State 


Governments. He said that more and more 


our local and State governments must con- 
centrate on improving and preserving the 
(American type of democracy wherein lies 
our strength and our welfare. With that 
statement I thoroughly agree. 

That is why I have wanted to talk to you 
better and in- 


tonight about education 


creased knowledge. The ultimate strength 
of our democracy lies in the minds of its 
citizens. And it is through an enlightened 
citizenry devoted to right principles that 
our democracy will be improved and 
preserved. 

I believe that your work along the lines 
I have discussed tonight will carry us for- 
ward toward that goal. In all these enter- 
prises the Federal Government is not an 
overseer but a partner. [ pon the success, 
my friends, of this partnership in the safe- 
guarding of our liberties and in the 
strengthening of our democracy, depends 
of our own 


the safety not only creat 


America, but of the world. 





If Teachers Have Security— 
They Accept In-Service Education 


by Clifford P. Froehlich, Specialist for Training Guidance Personnel 


\N A STRANGE and imaginary city, the 
| omnes of Schools was called 
before the Board of Education. He was 
told that he and all the teachers and princi- 
pals in his schools would not have their 
The 
President of the Board said, “Yes, sir, we 
this year. We 


a survey made by those college 


contracts renewed the next year. 


are cleaning house have 
just had 
professors, and they found out that when 
pupils leave our schools they are not edu- 
cated. Why, they say that when pupils 
leave our schools they have to keep on learn- 
ing! Now we have been behind our 
schools, but we have no other choice than 


to fire all of you. Children should get all 
the education they need by the time they 
They shouldn't 


have to spend the rest of their lives learn- 


oraduate from our schools. 


ing. 

It is improbable that such an event will 
Teachers do not agree with the 
statement made by the President of the 
Why then do they fail to take ad- 


vantage of opportunities to continue their 


ever occur. 
Board. 


education? Why is there resistance to an 


in-service training program among teach- 


ers? I have heard these questions asked 
by those who would conduct in-service 
training: How can I do anything when | 
have to get out of the way or be trampled 
to death when teachers and pupils rush 
out of school at 3:30 in the afternoon? Do 
teachers really believe in the value of edu- 
Do they 
forever on the knowledge they picked up 


cation ? realize they cannot live 
twenty years ago? Are they interested only 
check ? (These 


against teachers are unfounded.) 


in a pay allegations 


Facing the Facts 
At the 


Teachers do not participate in in-service 
In fact, 


visits throughout the country during the 


same time, let us face facts. 


training programs very readily. 


last few years have convinced me that not 
one out of fifty schools has an organized 
W hy not 


more ? Repeatedly, the schools have placed 


in-service training program. 
the blame on the lack of interest or unwill- 
ingness of teachers to participate in any 
How 
How 


teachers and counselors to expend the extra 


training program. can we secure 


their participation ? can we get 
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effort? This is more than the $64 ques- 
tion; it is the crux of the entire problem of 
in-service training. To answer completely 
such a question within the limits of this 
article is impossible. But it is more than 


a space limitation. Our knowledge of 
motivation is still too fragmentary for such 
a task. 

\s a partial answer, we may find that lack 
of attention to the psychological principles 
involved in motivation has caused our diffi- 
culty in securing participation. Certainly 
these principles are frequently overlooked 
in the organization of in-service programs. 
For example, we have announced in-service 
training programs and expected teachers to 
attend because it was good for them. We 
have depended solely upon an appeal ad- 
dressed to them on an intellectual plane, 
with little regard for their feelings. It 
would not be wise to organize an in-service 
training program solely on the basis of 
we can no 


emotional appeal. However, 


longer neglect the needs and drives of 
potential enrollees in our in-service training 
program. 

One of the most important of these needs 
is a feeling of security, and if in-service 
training is to succeed, we must consider this 
factor. Teachers. counselors. or adminis- 
trators are not different from other human 
We cannot forget this fact when 


Like 


others. they need a feeling of security, and 


beings. 


we organize a_ training 


program. 
they resist with all that is in them any 
activities which threaten to destroy that se- 


We do it 


But, if we are to organize effec- 


curity. We cannot blame them. 
ourselves. 
tive training programs, we must give atten- 
tion to this need. In fact. it is a tenable 
thesis that by organizing training programs 
in such a way that they do not threaten se- 
curity, we not only build stronger programs, 


but also get greater participation. 


Three Important Considerations 


How can we meet the need for security ? 


First of all, teachers must feel secure 
enough in their employment to risk ad- 
mitting their shortcomings. Picture if you 
will the resistance that must be overcome in 
a school where no one dares admit he is 
doing less than a perfect job. In a certain 
school a teacher-rating system completely 
Pro- 
motions and dismissals were based on the 
rating made by supervisors. Would these 
teachers admit the need of help to the person 
holding their job in his hand? Not on 


life! Teachers in that situation did 


destroyed the value of supervision. 


your 
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what we would have done—they put their 
best foot forward. So the relationship be- 
came one of putting on a good show every 
time the supervisor came into their room. 
Unless teachers can feel secure in their jobs. 
we cannot have effective in-service training. 

Secondly, teachers must feel secure with 
their fellow teachers. This security must be 
felt strongly enough to allow them to engage 
in in-service training. Most of us are greatly 
influenced by our estimate of others’ opin- 
ion of us. In a school where the majority 
of the faculty is unsympathetic with guid- 
ance procedures, and where they make such 
remarks as, “It’s all a fad”; or, “We have 
sotten along all right without any of that so 
far”; and, “I wonder how long before this 
storm blows over”; we cannot expect to 
have very much participation in an in-serv- 
ice training program devoted to guidance 
work. 
their fellow 
think it foolish to enroll in a training pro- 
gram, teachers are not likely to participate. 


Teachers have to live and work with 


teachers. If their associates 


Unless an atmosphere is created in which 
in-service training is accepted, and in which 
those who participate in an in-service train- 
ing program are respected rather than 
scorned, participation will be limited. 

Of more importance than job security or 
security with their fellows is another factor: 
In-service training participants must feel 
secure enough to try out the new skills or 
to operate on the basis of new understand- 
ings derived from the in-service program. 
When we 


whether or not we shall be successful. A 


try anything new, we wonder 
teacher who learns to prepare anecdotal rec- 
ords during an in-service training program 
must feel that it would be safe for her to try 
the procedure out in her own school. A 
person who learns to confer with parents 
must be given the support of the adminis- 
tration in conducting parent interviews, 
Here 


training may conflict with administration. 


even though mistakes are made. 


Principals want their schools to run 


smoothly. Using the old procedures will 
almost certainly guarantee that the school 
The 
introduction of new procedures may upset 
Some of the 


gleaned from an in-service training program 


will run about as well as in the past. 


the routine. suggestions 
can be expected to fail when put into prac- 
tice. But if teachers are to see a purpose in 
in-service training, the administration must 
guarantee the freedom to put their learnings 
into practice. What point is there in spend- 


ing hours in improving your techniques 


only to meet the actual problem and find 
that you must use the old, the traditional, 
and put your new, if imperfect, techniques 


on the shelf. 


Security Key to Participation 


The task of increasing teacher participa- 
tion in in-service training extends beyond 
the planning of an interesting and stimulat- 
ing program. The school must follow prac- 
tices which contribute to the teachers’ feel- 
ings of security. This article has pointed 
out that teachers should feel secure in their 
jobs, with their fellows, and in putting their 
new learnings into practice. Schools foster- 
ing these feelings of security are in a favor- 
able position to secure teacher participation 


in the in-service training program. 





Great Britain's Teacher 
Recruitment Plan 
WHAT IS BEING DONE in Great Britain 


to recruit and train teachers? According 
to Educational Notes No. 1, a new period- 
ical publication issued by the British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y., a 5-year plan for re- 
cruitment and training of British teachers 
has been initiated. The aim is “to raise the 
total number of teachers in the publicly 
financed schools from the present 196,000 
to 237.000 by 1953. 

“This meant that it was necessary to ex- 
tend the permanent training facilities.” In 
1948, 6,000 women were admitted to 2-year 
courses in permanent training colleges, 750 
1947, 


nearly double the number admitted in an 


more than were admitted in and 


average prewar year. It is hoped to have 
facilities for 8.000 women entrants and for 
2,000 men in 1949. 





NOTICE 


“Atomic Energy—Here to Stay,”’ 
supplement to SCHOOL LIFE, is 
scheduled to be off the press 
March 1. SCHOOL LIFE addressees 
will receive one copy free. Order 
additional copies from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 
25,D.C. The estimated price per 
copy is 10 cents. 

















New Books and Pamphlets 


The Administration of Schools for Better 
Compiled and edited by Dan H. 
Chicago, The University of Chi- 


(Proceedings 


Living. 
Cooper. 
cago Press, 1948. 161 p. 
of the Conferences for Administrative Of- 
ficers of Public and Private Schools, 1948. 
Vol. 11.) $3.50. 

Extended School Services Through the 
All-Day Neighborhood Schools. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Board of Education of the city 
of New York, 1947. Illus. (Cur- 
Bulletin, 1947-8 Series, No. 3. 


Processed. 


86 p. 


riculum 
20 cents. 

Planning Your Exhibit. By Janet Lane 
and Beatrice K. Tolleris. New York, Na- 
tional Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services, Inc. (130 East Twenty- 
second Street, Zone 10), 1948. 28 p. 
Illus. $1. 

Radio Workshop for Children. By Jen- 
nie Waugh Callahan. Ist ed. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948. 398 p. 
Illus. (McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 
$3.75. 

Virginia School Boards: 


Help of 


\ Manual for 
Members. 


the Guidance and 


Richmond, Va., The Virginia Association 
of School Trustees, 1948. 82 p. 

We the Parents: Our Relationship to Our 
Children and to the World Today. Rev. 
Ed. By Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1948. 309 p. 
$3.50. 

Your Mind and You. By George K. 
Pratt. New York, The National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene, Inc. (1790 Broad- 
way, Zone 19), 1948. 71 p. 
School District. The Report of 
the National Commission on School Dis- 
Washington, Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, National Educa- 
Association of the United States, 1948. 


35 cents. 


} our 


trict Reorganization. 


tion 
286 p. Flexible cover $2, board cover 
$2.50 


Federal Aid to Elementary and Second- 
ary Education. By Charles A. Quattle- 
baum. Chicago. Public 
(1313 East Sixtieth Street). 


19] p. $2. 


Administration 
1948. 


Excerpted — in 


Service 
Processed. 
ScHOOL Lire, July 1948. 

—Compiled by Susan O. Futterer, Head, 
Bibliographical Services, 


Reference and 


Federal Security Agency Library. 


Recent Theses in Education 


The Civic Competence of High School 
By John W. Gates. Doctor’s, 


University of Chicago. 198 p. 


Seniors. 
1945. 
Analyzes data secured from 224 boys and 265 


girls in the senior class of a high school in a mid 
western community of approximately 65,000 
population. 

Criteria of a Good Physical Education 
Program for Boys in the Senior High School. 


By Donald I. Minnegan. Doctor's, 1947 


| Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 


enclosed as payment. 


George Washington University. 477 p. ms. 


Discusses the formulation of tentative criteria, 


their revision and validation; the testing of the 


criteria; and the development of a checklist for 
evaluating physical education programs for bovs 


in the senior high school. 


Education for Homemaking and Family 
Life. Master's, 1947, 


George Washington University. 65 p. ms. 


By Ruth R. Conin. 


Analyzes causes of divorce, juvenile delin- 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 


Please send me ScHoot Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 


be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 


State- es 


quency, and other evidences of maladjustment in 
modern society. Evaluates homemaking training 


given in a selected school. 
The Effect of Three Variations in Home 
Report Procedure on Student Achievement, 


Citizenship and Attendance. By Irving A. 


Dodes. Doctor’s, 1945. New York Uni- 
versity. 253 p. ms. 
Attempts to measure objectively the effect of a 


change in frequency of sending report cards from 


three to five times a semester; a change in method 
of reporting citizenship marks from a composite 
to individual ratings for each subject, and a change 
in the type of mark from the percent type to the 
five letter type on achievement, school citizenship, 
and attendance of male students in the first five 
terms of Woodrow Wilson Vocational High School, 
Jamaica, New York City. 


A Guide for the Use of Films in the Teach- 
ing of Science in the Intermediate Grades. 
By Ellen Anglin. Master’s. 1947. 


sity of Cincinnati. 107 p. ms. 


Univer- 


Reviews briefly the advantages of the film as an 


aid to learning. Presents teaching procedures 
when using films, and lists films which can be 
used by teachers desiring to know the materials 
available for the development of various units of 
Work, 


School Failure: The Problem and Its 
Causes as Determined by Objective Studies 
Completed Between 1925 and 1945. By 
Edward A. O’Keefe. Master’s, 1947. 
Boston University. 63 p. ms. 

Reviews a number of studies on the causes of 
failure, and finds a wide divergence of opinion as 


to the relative value of each. 


Social and Personal Integration During 


Later Childhood. By Arthur W. Blair. 
Doctor’s, 1946. Harvard University. 226 


p. ms. 


Discusses the need for study of the child from 
9 to 12 years; the changing status of these chil- 
dren; and implications of sociological research 


for understanding this level of deve lopment. 
1 Study of the Effects of Certain Practices 
Wallace W. 


Uni- 


Upon Pupil Attendance. By 
Master's, 1945. 


108 p. ms. 


Hixson. Syracuse 
versity. 

Traces briefly the history of compulsory educa- 
States. Studies attendance 


tion in the United 


practices in a number of large cities. Compares 
attendance practices of Utica Free Academy with 
the revised practices of Proctor High School in 


Utica, N. Y. 
By Marie T. 


Boston | niversity A 


Testing Civic Information. 
Cote. Master’s, 1946. 
34 p. ms. 

339 adults 


ninth to eleventh 


Compares the civic information of 
with that of 367 pupils in the 
grades of five different communities, as shown by 
their answers to a test. 

—Compiled by Ruth G. Strawbridge, Fed- 
eral Security Agency Library Bibliographer. 
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Printing 
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D4 d p Free from the Park 


Department of Labor 


The Outlook for Women in Science. Pre- 
pared by the Women’s Bureau. 


\ as vton. | S. Government Printing Office, 


No. 223-] The Outlook for Women in 
‘ l p 0 cents. 
No. 223-2 The Outlook for Women in 
( rv. 65 p. 20 cents. 
B n No. 223-3. The Outlook for Women in 
Biological Sciences. 87 p. 25 cents. 
No. 223-4. The Outlook for Women in 
Ma atics and Statistics. 21 p. 10 cents. 
No. 223-5. The Outlook for Women in 
\ tecture and Engineering. 88 p. 25 cents 
No. 223-6. The Outlook for Women in 
Phys ind Astronomy. 32 p. 15 cents 
No. 223 The Outlook for Women in 
Geok Geography, and Meteorology. 52p. 15 
B No, 223-8. The Outlook for Women in 
0) ations Related to Science. 33 p. 15 cents 
Department of State 
International Educational Exchange; 
Lnited States Advisory Commission and 
the Program of the Department of State. 
ston, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
10 p. (Publication 3313.) Free. 


Federal Security Agency 


Immunization Information for Persons 
Proceeding Abroad. 


Office of International Health Relations and 


Prepared by the 


the Division of Foreign Quarantine, Public 
Health Service. 
Printing Office, 


ton, | S. Government 


D > cents. 


Office, 
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Publications to be purchased should be ordered from the Super- 


intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Toward a 1950 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth; suggestions fo 
State and local action developed by Con- 
ference on State Planning for Children 
and Youth, March 30-April 1, 1948, called 
by the Children’s Bureau in cooperation 
with the National Commission on Children 
and Youth. 
Washington, 1948. 20 p 


Children’s Bureau, 


Processed. Free. 


Library of Congress 
The Thomas Jefferson Murals by Ezra 
Winter. 


Washington. U. S. 
1946. 


Office. 


Free from the Publications Office, 


Government Printing 


Folder. 


Library of Congress. 


Smithsonian Institution 


National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. ¢. 


Washington, U. S. 
1947. 16 p. Free. 


Government Printing Office, 


Superintendent of Documents 


Army Veterans’ Affairs. 


Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office. 
(Price List 19, 39th Edition, October 1948.) 
I ree 

Insects. Bees and. Insects Harmful to 


Man, Animals, and Plants. 
Othe 
1948. ) 


Printing 
On tober 


Covernment 


Edition, 


Washington, I = 
(Price List 11, 41st 
Free 

United States Office of Education and 
Other Publications Relating to Education. 
Washington, 


(Price List 31, 


Ofhce. 
1948. ) 


Printing 
On tober 


U. S. Government 


37th Edition, 
Free 


Office of Education 





Printed Publications 











Broadening Services of Small High Schools. ( Bulle 


tin 1948, No. 9) In press. 


Crippled Children in School. (Bulletin 1948, No 


»} 15 cents. 


Education in Panama. (Bulletin 1948, No. 12) 


9c 
209 cents, 


(Bulletin 1948, No. 14) 


Education in Venezuela. 


0 cents, 


Fundamental Education. (Bulletin 1948, No. 13) 


10 cents. 
Intellectual Abilities in the Adolescent Period. 
(Bulletin 1948, No. 6) 15 cents. 


Working With Parents. (Bulletin 1948, No. 7) 


15 cents. 
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A Partial List of 16 mm. Film Libraries. Auxiliary 


Services Division AS-—-V-1, April 1948, rerun 
December 1948. 
Articulation of Secondary and Adult Education. 


Adult Education 


Division, 
1948. 


Secondary Education 


Ideas No. 2, December 


Boaks To Help Build International Understanding, 
Tentative List Selected for Children and Young 
People With Special United 
Nations. International 


Educational Relations Divisions, October 1948. 


Reference to the 


Auxiliary Services and 


Financial Assistance for Civilian College Students. 
Higher Education Division, November 1948. 
Bibliograpy (Selected). Professional 


Interest to Counselors 1947-48. 


Guidance 
Books ol 


tional Education Division, Misc. 2363-8, September 
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Voca- 


How To Interpret Cumulative Records, Part |, Per- 
Vocational Division, 
rerun November 1948. 


sonal and Home Information. 
Misc. 3209, October 1947, 


1948 Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational Institu- 
Higher 
November 14, 


Education 
1948. 


tions. Central Services and 


Divisions, Circular No. 248, 


Rating, Accrediting, and Approval of Institutions of 
Higher Education in the United States. [Higher 
1948. 


Education Division, December 


Sources of Materials on Child Development and 
Parent Education. Elementary Education Division 
References No. 9, 1947, 
1948. 


Selected June rerun 


November 


Suggested References in School Health for Teachers 


and Administrators. Secondary Education Divi- 


sion, November 1948. 








































Intellectual Abilities in the 
Adolescent Period 


ment, by David Segel, 


Bulletin 1948 No. 6 





14 Questions on 
Elementary Schoo! Organization 


seth, Hazel Gabbard, Helen K. 
Mackintosh, Don §. Patterson, 
Elementary Education Division. 
Pamphlet No. 105 10 cents. 









Order from the Superintend- 
entof Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 25 percert dis- 
count on orders for 100 copies 
or more sent to one adcress 
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§ pecial- 
ist, Tests and Measurements, 
Secondary Education Division. 


15 cents, 
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Fundamental Education 


A publication which presents 
three sections of a report to 
Unesco by a number of educa- 
tional specialists under chair- 
manship of the Commissioner of 
Education. Bulletin 1948 No. 
Se 10 cents. 





Working With Parents 
A handbook, prepared by Ha- 
zel F. Gabbard, Specialist for 


Extended School Services, Ele- 





mentary Education Division. 


Bulletin 1948 No. 7 15 cents. 





Crippled Children in School 


A publication by Romaie P. 
Mackie, Specialist for Schools 
for the Physically Handicapped, 
Elementary Education Division. 
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